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Today  I'm  bringing  you  some  cooking  tips  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics — some  cooking  tips  for  dried  prunes  and  dry  "beans — and  also  a  few 
suggestions  for  different  ways  of  using  thorn  in  the  menu. 

As  you've  probably  noticed — both  dry  beans  and  prunes  have  been  making 
front-page  food  news  lately.     They  have  been — and  arc — making  news — because  they 
are  so  abundant  on  the  market.     But  let  me  give  you  the  facts  of  the  supply  situa- 
tion in  the  words  of  the  men  who  keep  tab  of  the  crops  of  the  nation.     They  say 
that 

"Supplies  of  dry  beans  and  dried  prunes  for  the  marketing  season  of  1938-39 
are  plentiful — and  the  prices  arc  low.     In  fact,  current  bean  supplies  arc  so 
plentiful  that  they  probably  will  go  down  on  record  as  the  largest  to  date — accord- 
ing to  estimates  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture." 

And  that1  s  that  for  news  of  the  supply. 

low,   I'll  pa,ss  on  to  you  some  of  the  suggestions  from  the  nutritionists 
and  the  cooking  experts.     First,  for  dried  prunes. 

"Dried  prunes  for  the  nation  arc  produced  by  the  three  Pacific  States — 
with  California  leading  the  field.    Host  of  the  prunes  from  California  arc  of  the 
variety  couiiionly  called  French  or  petite  prunes.    These  arc  smaller  a.nd  more 
sweet  than  the  tart  I  tali  an  prunes  from  Oregon  and  Hashington. 

"But  whatever  the  kind  of  prune--small  or  large — sweet  or  tart — it  is 
a  good  source  of  vitamin  A  and  of  iron.     And  in  addition,  it  has  a  fair  amount 
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of  vitamins  3^  and  G — and  calcium. 

"If  prunes  are  cooked  the  right  way  they'll  be  plump  and  juicy  when  they 
are  done.     The  juice  will  have  good  prune  flavor — and  there  will  "be  an  attractive 
luster  to  the  fruit." 

Here's  the  way  to  get  prunes  that  answer  to  that  appetizing  description. 

"First,  wash  the  prunes  carefully  in  hot  water.     Then  soak  then.  This 
soaking  is  an  important  step.     It  will  take  about  an  hour — in  hot  water  to  cover — 
for  most  prunes.     But  if  the  prunes  are  of  the  moist  type — that  is  the  kind  that 
have  had  some  moisture  added  when  they  were  packed — it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
soak  then  quite  so  long. 

"After  the  prunes  have  soaked — put  them  on  the  stove  to  cook  in  the  sane 
water.     Then  simmer  the  prunes  until  they  are  tender.    Just  how  long  it  will  take 
to  cook  the  prunes  tender  will  vary  with  the  kind  of  prune.     But  on  the  average — 
for  an  amount  large  enough  to  make  five  or  six  servings — about  half  an  hour  will 
be  long  enough  to  simmer  then.     If  the  prunes  are  tart  enough  to  need  sugar,  add 
this  during  the  last  five  minutes  of  cooking.     And  add  a  bit  of  salt  to  bring  out 
the  prune  flavor." 

And  now — some  suggestions  for  using  prunes. 

"Stewed  prunes  are  favorites  for  breakfast — sometimes  with  a  little  lemon 
or  orange  juice  squeezed  over  then.     Or  they  nay  be  chopped — then  added  to  cooked 
cereal.     For  salads,  use  whole  prunes  with  the  seeds  removed.    Combine  then  with 
crisp  vegetables  such  as  shredded  carrots — or  tart  fruits.     Or  stuff  then  with 
cottage  cheese,  cream  cheese,   or  peanut  butter — and  use  them  to  garnish  a  salad 
plate. 

"For  fruit  cups — they  may  be  combined  with  tart  fruits  such  as  grapefruit — 
oranges,  or  pineapple.     And  they  make  unusual  accompaniments  for  meat — with  a 
little  vinegar  and  spice  added  to  the  prunes. 
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"As  for  prune  desserts — there  are  puddings — dumplings — and  shortcake  well 
worth  trying.     These  may  be  served  with  or  without  cream.     For  a  special  prune 
dessert,   try  an  upside-down  cake,  made  with  pitted  whole  prunes — or  prune  halves. 

"Hake  this  as  you  would  any  other  upside-down  cake  putting  the  prunes  in 
the  bottom  of  a  thick  skillet  in  a  thick  sirup.      Then  pour  a  cottage  pudding 
mixture  over  the  prunes  and  sirup — and  bake. 11 

And  now — for  the  rest  of  my  cooking  suggestions — I'm  switching  from  dried 
prunes  to  dry  beans. 

"Colorful  as  a  travel  folder  are  the  names  of  the  many  dry  bean  varieties. 
But  whatever  the  name  of  the  bean — Great  Northern  or  brown  pinto — California 
white  or  Mexican  red — yellow  eye  or  pink — navy  or  lima — beans  are  always  good  and 
inexpensive  sources  of  energy. 

"Dry  beans  are  also  a  good  source  of  iron,  vitamins  B^,  and  G- — and  they 
contain  some  calcium  and  phosphorus.     There  is  a  large  amount  of  valuable  pro- 
tein in  beans — but  like  all  plant  protein  this  is  'incomplete'.     It  must  be  sup- 
plemented in  the  diet  by  animal  protein  from  such  foods  as  milk,  eggs,  meat,  and 
f  i  sh. 

"Ovcrnj ght  soaking  in  water  to  cover  should  precede  all  bean  cooking. 
Of  course,    the  beans  should  be  picked  over  carefully — then  washed  many  times  in 
cold  water.     If  possible,  use  soft  water  for  cooking  the  beans,  because  the 

mineral  salts  in  some  water  makes  beans  hard  when  they  are  cooked. 

"Sinner  beans  either  in  the  water  in  which  they  have  been  soaked  or  in 
fresh  water.     Some  food  value  is  lost  if  the  soaking  water  is  discarded.     But  on 
the  other  hand  many  persons  object  to  the  strong  flavor  of  beans  cooked  in  the 
same  water  in  which  they  were  soaked. 

"Long,   slow  cooking  with  water  added  from  time  to  tine  is  the  rule  for 
beans — whether  they  are  boiled — baited — scalloped — or  put  in  soup.     Pieces  of  salt 
neat,  pickles — tomato  sauce — crisp  bacon  slices — or  a  bit  of  lemon  are  good 
served  along  with  beans  for  flavor  contrast." 

And  that  ends  my  suggestions  for  today — for  cooking  dry  beans  and  dried 
prunes.    Bat  just  for  the  sake  of  the  record  I'll  repeat  the  news  of  the  supply 
that  I  reported  to  you  at  the  beginning  of  this  broadcast — "Supplies  of  dry  beans 
and  dried  prunes  for  the  marketing  season  of  1938-39  are  plentiful  and  low  in  price. 


